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LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

THE CONGRESS OF 1915 

Aleeady the proposition is on the wing that the International Coun- 
cil of Nurses' Meeting and Congress falling due in 1915 shall be held 
in California during the World's Fair in San Francisco, and the idea 
is mightily congenial to all who have heard of it. We have now had 
international congresses in the eastern part of the United States and 
in Western Europe. During the next three years it is probable that the 
Council will be augmented by the membership of the Nurses' Associa- 
tions of Asia and the Islands and Continents of the Pacific, and we 
may hope to gather in San Francisco nurses from Australasia, China, 
India, and Japan who would perhaps not be able to take a longer jour- 
ney. Then, too, the great Northwest of Canada and our own country 
will be near enough to come. 

SWEDEN 

Within the past two years, death has claimed a toll taken from 
among the brightest and best in the nursing profession. England, our 
country, India, and now Sweden have been thus visited. Miss Estrid 
Eodhe, editor of the Journal of the Swedish Nurses, was called away 
most suddenly on August 28, passing peacefully in her sleep between 
night and morning. She was greatly beloved, a strong, true, elevated 
character and winning personality, and our sisters of Sweden are mourn- 
ing her and wondering who will take up the work she has left. 

Sweden is to have a parliamentary inquiry into the conditions of 
work of nurses, their salaries, and their resources in old age and in 
illness. The nurses had not asked for this inquiry and were surprised 
when an act providing for it was passed in parliament. They, however, 
are awaiting its result with interest. In a country like Sweden, where 
civilization has reached a high point, and where nurses are drawn from 
an exceptionally high social plane, their living conditions will probably 
not disclose much that is oppressive. Fraulein Charlotte Keichel, the 
talented young college woman who has interested herself ardently in 
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the economic and social status of nurses in Germany, inquired into 
Swedish nursing affairs when in Stockholm at the recent international 
congress for woman suffrage, and found the typical Swedish nurse to 
be a woman of very superior education and culture, with, on the whole, 
advantageous conditions of work, though hours are still too long, as 
a rule. 

HISTORY 

It is possible that a translation of "A History of Nursing" into 
French may be undertaken in the near future, a proposition to this end 
having been received by the authors from a highly gifted and profession- 
ally trained lady, who has reason to think that the costs of publishing — 
which are almost prohibitively heavy from the standpoint of profit — 
may be assumed by philanthropic friends and an equally altruistic pub- 
lisher. The authors will, naturally, be gratified if this proves to be the 
case. The German nurses' journal of a recent date speaks also of a 
desire expressed in certain quarters to have the " History " translated into 
Danish. But this would seem an undertaking scarcely to be advised, as 
the sale could hardly be large enough in one small country to make it 
worth while, for even with the large English-speaking market open to 
it the " History " in English has not yet reached one thousand sales. Be- 
sides, all Danes speak and read either German, French, or English — 
often all three, and if there is to be a French as well as a German trans- 
lation the requirements of all nationalities will probably be met fully. 

Sister Agnes Karll has now completed her truly gigantic task of 
translating the second volume within the limits of one summer, and it 
will be ready to appear before Christmas. 

LETTERS 

Whilst preparing the third volume of Nursing History the editor 
and compiler has received a most interesting and historically precious 
mass of letters from all corners of the globe, which she rightly regards 
as a great treasure for the nursing army. Her former bad habit was to 
destroy all letters immediately they were answered— a habit directly 
opposed to history-making — but this idiosyncrasy has been broken by 
her historical labors, and she meditates enclosing all this mass of data, 
much of which is, indeed, too intimate and too truthful to be published 
at present, in a strong box and placing it in the Library of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses in London, there to be accessible only to 
future generations after all of us are dead. 

In a history written of living persons the background is often too 
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close for us to get the right perspective, and living persons cannot be 
discussed as impersonally as those who have passed and gone. 

The reviews of Miss Linda Richards' "Reminiscences" are appear- 
ing in the foreign nursing journals — the French, English, German, and 
Danish. The book receives a most cordial and warm reception, being 
regarded as not only a captivating story from life, but also a valuable 
contribution to nursing history. The remarkable extent of Miss Rich- 
ards' "building-up" work in being called from one hospital to another 
to organize and construct, is rightly made a point for special emphasis 
and admiration. 

Anothee St. Bartholomew's nurse, Miss G. Cowlin, is entering 
Teachers' College for the Hospital Economics Course. It is indeed 
gratifying that a successor to Miss Bundle should come to us in so 
prompt a fashion, and we hope she will feel herself rewarded for the 
trip. 

Miss Cowlin took part in the Pageant of Nursing given last winter 
by British nurses. She represented Jeanne Mance, whose portrait and 
statue are in Montreal. 

Miss Snively is abroad for a year and will be warmly welcomed 
at Cologne, where she expects to be on hand for the congress. 

Miss Tubton writes from Rome that the most encouraging progress 
is being made in the Queen Helena's Training School; a feeling of 
firm and substantial foundations laid gives every one confidence, and 
new pupils of highly desirable characteristics are presenting themselves. 
Two lovely Florentine nuns have come to study methods and it is possi- 
ble that Florence may initiate a similar foundation. 

How quickly our nursing press unites us is shown by a letter from 
Dr. Hamilton, who writes: "I have received a letter from a woman 
physician in the North India School of Medicine for Christian Women, 
at Ludhiana, asking for copies of my ' Carnet d'exercices pratiques' [com- 
pact neatly bound note-books with printed headings for keeping a per- 
fect record of the pupil's training course and showing her standing and 
capacity] which they want to adopt in their nursing school. They read 
of it in the British Journal of Nursing." These little note-books are 
excellently arranged for giving, in a small compass and systematic form, 
a complete history of each pupil in training. 
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The march of women toward enfranchisement is being continually 
joined by nurses, now in one now in another part of the world, and they 
are presenting the nurse's point of view with skill and persuasiveness. 
The British Journal of Nursing for September 2 says : 

"An excellent article entitled 'Why we want the vote/ by Miss 
Beatrice Kent, appeared in the last issue of The Vote. Miss Kent says : 

" 'In my opinion no class of woman requires and deserves the power 
and protection of the Parliamentary vote more than trained nurses. 5 
After showing that for over twenty years trained nurses have been 
working for their professional enfranchisement in order to safeguard 
the sick public against the untrained nurse, to safeguard the trained 
nurse against unfair competition, and to raise the standard of the nurs- 
ing profession, Miss Kent continues : 

" ' Their long fight as voteless women has shown them, as nothing else 
could, that, had they been armed with that powerful weapon — the vote 
— they would have been victorious long ago. Some wise writer has said, 
" No race or class of sex can have its interests properly safeguarded in 
the legislature of a country unless it is represented by direct suffrage." 
(The italics are mine.) This truth is being proved every day in the 
case of male voters. 

"'Seeing, then, that every race, class, and sex is dependent in time 
of sickness upon skilled nursing quite as much as upon medical attend- 
ance, and seeing also that trained nursing is intimately bound up with 
the health and life, and therefore with the comfort and happiness of the 
nation; putting aside for the moment the question of justice, does it not 
appear that the state needs the nurses' vote?'" 



The Dresden Woman Suffrage Association has taken the occasion of 
the International Hygiene Exhibition to arrange, in co-operation with the 
four other progressive women's associations of Dresden, a conference on 
"Hygiene and Woman Suffrage" whose aim was to demonstrate that 
efficacious care for popular health is impossible without women's par- 
taking in legislation. 



